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Birthdays  are  important  milestones  in  the  lives  of 
organizations,  just  as  they  are  in  the  lives  of  individ¬ 
uals.  On  July  11,  in  conjunction  with  the  issuance  of 
the  monthly  crop  report,  the  Statistical  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice  will  begin  the  hundredth  "birthday*'  celebration  of 
crop  and  livestock  reporting  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


We  hope  that  wherever  you  are,  you  will  join  with  us 
in  marking  this  centennial  observance.  Some  of  you  have 
a  particularly  important  stake  in  the  anniversary  because 
you  have  been  giving  your  time  and  effort  to  complete 
and  mail  your  reports  for  a  good  part  of  those  100  years. 
But  even  if  you  are  relatively  new  to  this  voluntary 
work,  you  will  want  to  take  note  of  the  occasion. 

This  centennial  has  come  about  because  more  than  100 
years  ago,  farmers  and  others  interested  in  agriculture 
had  the  foresight  to  see  that  they  and  those  who  would 
follow  them  needed  a  fair,  reliable  source  of  statisti¬ 
cal  information.  So,  they  started  the  movement  that  led 
to  the  regular  collection  and  distribution  of  agricul¬ 
tural  facts  and  figures.  Because  these  men  laid  the 
foundations  for  us,  we  can  now  look  back— and  forward 
as  well. 


This  issue  of  the  Agricultural  Situation  is  dedicated 
to  past,  present,  and  future  crop  reporters  who  are  the 
backbone  of  a  system  now  entering  its  second  century  of 
service .  _ 

Administrator 


3  system  now  ent 


The  Agricultural  Situa¬ 
tion  is  sent  free  to  crop, 
livestock,  and  price  report¬ 
ers  in  connection  with  their 
reporting  work. 


The  Agricultural  Situation  is  a  monthly  publication  of 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250.  The 
printing  of  this  publication  has  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (March  12,  1964).  Single  copy 
5  cents,  subscription  price  50  cents  a  year,  foreign  $1, 
payable  in  check  or  money  order  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  20402. 


HOW  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 
BENEFIT  FARMERS 


^“Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
with  superior  knowledge  of  supply  has 
a  distinct  advantage  when  negotiating 
prices  came  early  in  our  agricultural 
history.  This  fact,  more  than  any 
other,  was  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  crop  reporting  service  over  a 
century  ago. 

Bitter  experience  demonstrated  to 
farmers  time  and  again  that  dealers 
enjoy  a  natural  advantage  for  gaining 
supply  information.  They  are  located 
in  places  where  they  can  observe  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  products  com¬ 
ing  to  market.  Besides  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  own  businesses,  they 
can  more  readily  see  what  is  going  in 
and  out  of  their  competitors’  houses. 
They  are  also  better  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  trade  news,  with  operators 
in  central  markets,  with  bankers,  mar¬ 
ket  analysts,  and  others  who  make  it 
their  business  to  keep  tabs  on  markets. 

Even  though  traders  in  the  market 
a  hundred  years  ago  knew  more  than 
farmers  about  supply,  they  too  were 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation  before  the  days  of  crop  re¬ 
ports.  The  best  of  their  information 
was  limited  and  vague.  Gossip  and  ru¬ 
mors  influenced  their  prices.  Risk  con¬ 
fronted  them  when  they  planned  their 
handling  operations  and  when  they 
sold  products  bought  from  farmers. 

Risks  resulting  from  inadequate 
market  information  tends  to  reduce 
farmers’  prices.  The  greater  the  risk, 
the  greater  the  marketing  margins  re¬ 
quired  by  traders  to  cover  their  costs. 
The  ultimate  demand  for  farm  produce 
occurs  in  consumer  markets.  Market¬ 
ing  margins  are  deducted  from  con¬ 
sumer  prices  to  determine  the  prices 
that  can  be  paid  to  farmers.  So,  the 
lower  the  risk,  the  less  the  margin  and 
the  higher  the  price  the  farmer  is  likely 
to  receive. 

Not  only  do  agricultural  statistics 
benefit  individuals  trading  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  they  are  essential  if  the  market  is 
to  perform  its  function  of  setting  fair 
prices.  Economists  generally  recognize 
several  conditions  that  must  be  met  if 
a  market  is  to  achieve  a  high  degree 
of  competition. 


These  include:  Large  numbers  of 
buyers  and  sellers  so  that  none  of  them 
can  change  the  price  by  entering  or 
withdrawing  from  the  market;  perfect 
mobility,  meaning  that  products  can 
move  freely  and  easily  from  one  place 
to  another  in  response  to  price  changes; 
homogenous  products  and  services  so 
that  any  differences  in  characteristics 
of  the  products  or  the  conditions  of 
sale  aren’t  sufficient  to  cause  price  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  same  market;  and  only 
money  considerations  and  not  personal 
relationships  are  taken  into  account 
when  prices  are  set. 


It  will  not  be  doubted  that,  with 
reference  to  either  individual  or 
national  welfare,  agriculture  is  of 
primary  importance.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  nations  advance  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  other  circumstances  of 
maturity  this  truth  becomes  more 
apparent,  and  renders  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  soil  more  and  more  an 
object  of  public  patronage.  Insti¬ 
tutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up 
supported  by  the  public  purse, 
and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedi¬ 
cated  with  greater  propriety? 
Among  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  to  this  end,  none  have 
been  attended  with  greater  success 
than  the  establishment  of  boards 
composed  of  proper  characters, 
charged  with  collecting  and  diffus¬ 
ing  information,  and  enabled,  by 
premiums  and  small  pecuniary 
aids,  to  encourage  and  assist  a 
spirit  of  discovery  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

George  Washington 
Message  to  Congress,  1796 


A  final  essential  condition :  Complete 
knowledge  so  that  no  trader  has  infor¬ 
mation  about  market  conditions  un¬ 
known  to  the  rest. 

It  is  the  role  of  agricultural  statistics 
to  provide  more  complete  information. 

The  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
particularly  stresses  information  in  the 
area  where  complete  information  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain — beginning  at 
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the  farm  and  continuing  to  the  first 
point  of  concentration  in  the  market 
place. 

For  agricultural  statistics  to  play 
their  proper  role  in  the  market,  they 
must  maintain  a  reputation  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  objectivity.  Doubt  about  the 
reliability  of  an  estimate  can  be  as 
damaging  to  farmers’  interests  as  lack 
of  information.  A  Government  supply 
estimate  should  therefore  be  the  single 
best  estimate  that  can  be  derived. 

The  USDA  works  cooperatively  with 
State  agencies  wishing  to  provide  agri¬ 
cultural  estimates  for  areas  within  a 
State.  By  joining  forces  they  produce 
higher  quality  data  at  less  cost.  And 
the  State  and  national  estimates  are 
compatible.  So  that  users  will  have 
less  chance  for  misunderstanding,  the 
cooperating  Government  agencies  make 
only  one  official  estimate  for  each  item 
and  area. 

Agricultural  statistics  also  must  be 
freely  available  to  all.  The  cooperating 
State  and  Federal  Governments  go  to 
great  length  to  make  sure  that  official 
estimates  are  made  accessible  to  all 
interested  users  at  the  same  time  so  no 
one  will  gain  advantage  by  getting  ad¬ 
vance  information. 


YIELD  RECORDS 


Corn 

73.1  Bu. 

(1965) 

Winter  wheat 

28.6  Bu. 

(1958) 

Soybeans 

25.2  Bu. 

(1961) 

Cotton  lint 

531  Lb. 

(1965) 

Tobacco 

206.7  Lb. 

(1964) 

All  crops  index 

(1957— 59=  100) 

123 

(1965) 

The  importance  attached  to  good 
agricultural  statistics  in  the  early  days 
reflected  the  importance  of  agriculture 
to  the  economy  of  the  young  country. 

Farmers  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
made  up  well  over  half  of  the  Nation’s 
workers  and  their  income  was  largely 
determined  by  the  prices  they  received 
at  harvest  time.  The  Nation  also  had 
an  urgent  need  for  as  much  farm  pro¬ 
duction  as  possible  to  ship  abroad  for 


foreign  exchange.  In  that  day,  farm 
products  were  the  main  exports  used  to 
pay  for  heavy  debt  charges  and  to  buy 
equipment  for  our  infant  industries. 
The  Nation  could  prosper  only  if  farm¬ 
ers  could  profitably  expand  their 
output.  Thus  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  that  farmers  have  sufficient 
market  information  to  enable  them  to 
bargain  effectively. 


It  is  to  little  purpose  that  we 
advocate  and  practice  improved 
systems  of  agriculture,  that  we  en¬ 
rich  our  lands  and  increase  our 
products,  that  we  “rise  up  early, 
and  late  take  our  rest,  and  eat  the 
bread  of  carefulness,”  if  when  we 
come  to  market  we  are  to  be  out¬ 
witted  by  men  who  live  by  their 
wits,  and  fatten  and  grow  rich  at 
our  expense.  Our  proper  and 
only  remedy  against  the  operations 
of  these  gentlemen,  is  prompt  and 
reliable  information  as  to  the 
crops  of  the  country. 

Editorial,  American  Farmer 
November  1854 


This  is  no  less  true  today.  Although 
the  farm  population  has  shrunk  to  less 
than  6V2  percent  of  the  total,  agricul¬ 
ture  remains  our  largest  single  industry. 
Agriculture  and  the  businesses  and  in¬ 
dustries  marketing  farm  products  en¬ 
gage  approximately  three-tenths  of  the 
Nation’s  workers. 

Exports  of  farm  products  also  have 
remained  a  major  contributor  to  our 
economy.  In  the  1966  fiscal  year,  for 
example,  they  ran  at  a  rate  above  $6.7 
billion,  and  in  recent  years  have  made 
up  about  a  fourth  of  total  exports. 

The  demand  for  statistics  has  grown 
with  the  times.  The  comparatively 
simple,  agricultural  economy  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  United  States  in  the  first 
half  of  its  history  discovered  that  farm 
statistics  were  essential  to  an  efficient 
and  equitable  marketing  system. 

They  are  even  more  essential  in  the 
highly  industrialized  economy  of  today. 
The  numbers  of  agriculture  have  be¬ 
come  a  basic  tool  in  the  operation  of 
our  complex  system  of  producing  and 
marketing  farm  products. 

H.  C.  Trelogan 
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CROP  AND 
LIVESTOCK 
REPORTING  •  •  • 


THE  FIRST  CENTURY 


tr Proud  of  their  harvest,  this  group  of  farmers  posed  with  their  1904  corn  crop 
at  Cozad,  Dawson  County,  Nebr. 


“«* Monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  crop  con¬ 
ditions  and 
weather  for  the 
Nation  started  in 
1866,  2  years  be¬ 
fore  this  picture 
was  taken  of  the 
newly  built  orig¬ 
inal  Agriculture 
building  and  the 
half-finished 
Washington 
Monument.  An¬ 
nual  summaries 
told  of  acreage, 
production,  yield 
and  livestock 
numbers. 


s 


“*»“Sodbusters”  like  these 
1887  Nebraska  settlers  and 
other  farmers  were  needed 
in  the  new  corps  of  inde¬ 
pendent  crop  reporters 
headed  by  part-time  sta¬ 
tistical  agents. 


Settlers  leave  Orlando 
for  Perry,  both  in  Okla¬ 
homa  Territory,  in  1893. 
The  opening  of  western 
territories  brought  farmers 
and  a  growing  need  for 
agricultural  statistics  to 
help  them  get  a  fair  market 
price  for  their  products. 


The  reporting  corps 
counted  50,000  members 
including  a  small  team  of 
crop  specialists  and  re¬ 
gional  agents  who  con¬ 
ducted  field  observations 
and  interviews.  An  addi¬ 
tional  84,000  farmers  sub¬ 
mitted  annual  summaries, 


“•i By  1909,  farm  income 
from  livestock  was  almost 
equal  to  crop  income  and, 
though  the  farmer’s  desk 
was  piled  high  with  paper¬ 
work,  reporters  continued 
to  find  time  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  farming 
operations. 


“^Newsmen  of  1917  toed 
the  line,  as  today’s  reporters 
do,  waiting  for  a  crop  re¬ 
port  to  be  released.  At  a 
designated  time,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  makes  the  document 
available  to  all,  giving  no 
advantage  to  buyer  or  seller. 


~**When  corrective  farm 
programs  were  needed  in 
the  1930’ s,  agricultural 
statistics  had  a  preeminent 
role  in  their  development  by 
giving  facts  on  production, 
land  use,  and  numbers  of 
livestock. 
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urHeavy  demands  on  U.S.  agriculture 
during  World  War  II  and  the  postwar 
years  made  accurate  statistics  on  farm 
output  even  more  important. 


trThis  soybean  frame,  used  in  the 
new  objective  yield  survey,  measures 
a  portion  of  a  scientifically  selected 
field. 


Special  equipment,  like  this  mois¬ 
ture  tester,  and  advanced  mathemat¬ 
ical  practices  help  estimate  production 
and  yield  in  the  objective  survey. 


~**Much  of  the 
data  from  crop 
reporters  and 
enumerative 
and  objective 
surveys,  along 
with  other  com¬ 
modity  infor¬ 
mation,  is 
funneled 
through  elec¬ 
tronic  com¬ 
puters  for  more 
rapid  farm 
facts. 


Technical  advances  that  brought 
increased  production  and  yield  on  the 
farm  necessitated  creation  of  new 
forecasting  procedures. 
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THE  FIRST  CENTURY 

OF  CROP  AND  LIVESTOCK  ESTIMATES 


■•“History  is  a  story  of  people.  In  the 
Crop  and  Livestock  Estimating  Service, 
history  has  been  made  by  many  people, 
with  a  common  purpose  not  set  forth 
in  a  neat  statement  of  objective  but 
rather  by  the  recognition  of  a  problem 
and  a  search  for  a  solution. 

The  story  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Nation.  In  1790  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  people  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  United  States  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  North, 
farmers  tended  to  be  self-sufficient, 
performing  many  of  the  functions  later 
taken  over  by  industry.  Southern  ag¬ 
riculture  tended  to  be  more  commer¬ 
cial.  In  1790,  tobacco  alone  accounted 
for  about  44  percent  of  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  new  Nation.  All  through 
the  19th  century,  agricultural  exports 
accounted  for  better  than  three- 
fourths  the  value  of  exports. 

As  manufacturing  developed,  the 
population  began  to  draw  toward  the 
industrial  centers,  while  increasing 
numbers  of  farmers  migrated  to  new, 
more  productive  virgin  land  beyond  the 
mountains,  though  it  took  them  fur¬ 
ther  from  those  dependent  upon  them 
for  food  and  clothing.  Little  wonder 
that  those  who  stayed  and  those  who 
moved  with  the  frontier  soon  felt  a 
need  for  information  that  would  enable 
them  to  plan  their  business  and  deal  on 
equal  terms  with  those  to  whom  they 
sold  their  produce. 

Leaders  in  the  Government — George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
others — had  recommended  setting  up  a 
division,  bureau,  or  department  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  central  Government. 
Farmers,  through  their  clubs  and  agri¬ 
cultural  associations,  added  their  pleas 
for  assistance. 

Ideas  were  crystallizing.  Farmers 
and  others  decided  that  most  of  all 
they  needed  information  on  the  amount 
of  crops  and  livestock  available.  How 
to  get  this  information  was  a  problem, 
and  the  need  was  urgent,  the  problem 
was  increasing.  McCormick’s  reaper 
was  patented  in  1834.  A  practical 
threshing  machine  was  patented  in 


1837,  the  same  year  John  Deere  began 
to  manufacture  steel  plows.  These  are 
but  indicative  of  some  of  the  things 
happening  to  expand  agriculture  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  farmers  in 
crop  production. 

In  1839,  a  man  named  Henry  Ells¬ 
worth  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  President  Van 
Buren  recommended  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  bureau,  but  his  plea 
only  resulted  in  getting  some  questions 
into  the  1840  census  questionnaire. 
With  this  start  and  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000  to  collect  statistics  and  distribute 
seeds,  Ellsworth  began  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  from  farmers.  In  1841,  he  is¬ 
sued  the  first  crop  report.  He  succeed¬ 
ed  in  carrying  the  program  for  5  years, 
then  interest  in  the  Patent  Office 
waned,  and  the  reports  were  discon¬ 
tinued. 


Statistics  are  now  recognized  as 
the  peculiar  function  of  the  State, 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  other 
science  is  so,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  Federal  Government 
alone,  has  the  power  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  it  the  abundance, 
universality  and  accuracy  that  are 
essential  to  enable  the  American 
Statistician  to  avoid  the  errors  that 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
calculation  of  mean  to  eliminate 
and  allow  for  disturbing  causes. 

John  Jay 
1858 


Farmers  stepped  in  and  tried  to  do 
the  job  themselves.  James  T.  Earl, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  tried  to  get  all  State  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  to  appoint  crop  reporters 
to  make  reports  to  him.  Earl  offered 
to  combine  the  reports  and  return  the 
results  to  the  societies.  It  was  too  big 
a  job.  Next,  Orange  Judd,  Editor  of 
“The  American  Agriculturalist,”  started 
to  get  reports  through  his  subscribers. 
He  published  reports  through  1862.  but 
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discontinued  them  the  next  year  when 
USDA  was  established. 

Its  establishment  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  formed 
the  basis  for  continuing  service.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1863,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  published  annual  estimates  of 
production  and  monthly  reports  on 
the  condition  of  crops  based  on  volun¬ 
tary  reports  from  crop  correspondents 
in  each  country.  The  year  1866,  how¬ 
ever,  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
USDA’s  continuous  series  of  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics. 


Agriculture,  confessedly  the 
largest  interest  of  the  Nation,  has 
not  a  department  nor  a  bureau, 
but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Government.  While  it  is 
fortunate  that  this  great  interest 
is  so  independent  in  its  nature  as 
to  not  have  demanded  and  ex¬ 
torted  more  from  the  Government, 
I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  something  more 
can  not  be  given  voluntarily  with 
general  advantage.  Annual  re¬ 
ports  exhibiting  the  condition  of 
our  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  would  present  a 
fund  of  information  of  great  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  country.  While 
I  make  no  suggestions  as  to  details, 
I  venture  the  opinion  that  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  statistical  bureau 
might  profitably  be  organized. 

Abraham  Lincoln 
First  Message  to  Congress 
December  1861 


The  service  has  grown  and  expanded 
for  a  century  of  continuous  service. 
Beginning  with  once-a-year  estimates 
of  acreage,  production,  and  farm  prices 
of  major  crops  and  species  of  livestock, 
and  monthly  reports  on  crop  conditions 
during  the  growing  season,  the  series 
has  grown  to  some  700  reports  a  year. 
They  touch  on  almost  every  phase  of 
crop  and  livestock  production. 

A  full  history  of  this  service  is,  of 
course,  not  possible  in  this  publication. 
The  unique  part  of  the  whole  story, 
however,  is  that  for  100  years  it  has 
been  a  story  of  people — people  that 


work  together  with  confidence  and 
understanding,  not  because  there  is  any 
law  saying  they  must,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  intelligent  people  have  for  all 
these  years  agreed  to  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  About  three-fourths 
of  a  million  of  these  people  are  farmers. 
But  many  are  large  and  small  buiness- 
men.  bankers,  handlers,  dealers  proc¬ 
essors,  storage  operators,  railroads,  and 
truckers.  The  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  the  State  colleges,  exten¬ 
sion  services,  experiment  stations,  and 
many  more  all  pitch  in  with  USDA 
technicians  to  meet  problems. 


Ignorance  of  the  state  of  our 
crops  invariably  leads  to  specula¬ 
tion,  in  which  oftentimes,  the 
farmer  does  not  obtain  just  prices, 
and  by  which  the  consumer  is  not 
benefitted.  The  interests  of  labor, 
therefore,  demand  that  the  true 
condition  of  these  crops  should  be 
made  known.  Such  knowledge, 
while  it  tends  to  discourage  specu¬ 
lation,  gives  to  commerce  a  more 
uniform  and  consequently,  a  more 
healthy  action.  Its  influence  on 
manufaeturers  is  not  less  benefi¬ 
cial. 

First  Monthly  Report  of  USDA 
July  1863 


And  so  we  have  rounded  out  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  service  to  the  Nation.  There 
have  been  good  times  and  bad.  The 
percentage  of  the  population  gainfully 
employed  in  agriculture  has  dropped 
from  about  58  percent  in  1860  to  6.5  per¬ 
cent  in  1965.  Yet  we  live  in  the  best-fed 
country  in  the  world. 

Agriculture  in  all  of  its  parts  is  still 
this  Nation’s  biggest  business.  The  job 
is  not  completed,  because  agriculture  is 
dynamic.  The  Crop  and  Livestock  Re¬ 
porting  Service  must,  as  in  the  past, 
keep  improving  and  refining  its 
methods  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demands  for  information. 

With  the  heritage  of  hard  work, 
understanding,  cooperation,  and  integ¬ 
rity,  we  step  out  together  as  a  team  to 
build  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

S.  R.  Newell 

Past  Chairman,  Crop  Reporting  Board 
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Rural  farm  and  rural 
nonfarm  people  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  majority 
of  the  population  in 
1870  but  even  then  were 
losing  ground  to  the 
urban  population.  At 
the  time  of  World  War 
I,  the  urban  and  rural 
populations  were  about 
equal,  but  urban  num¬ 
bers  continued  the  rap¬ 
id  increase  while  the 
rural  sector  made  only 
minor  gains.  By  the 
mid  1960’s,  the  urban 
population  outnum¬ 
bered  rural  people 
about  3  to  1. 

SY* 


Farm  numbers  rose 
sharply  from  1870  to 
1910,  increasing  from 
less  than  3  million  to 
more  than  6  million,  as 
agriculture  expanded 
westward.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  land  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  early 
1900’s  slowed  the  rate 
of  increase  in  new 
farms  and  numbers 
were  relatively  stable 
from  1910  to  the  mid- 
1930’ s.  A  downtrend 
that  became  evident 
about  1940  sharply  ac¬ 
celerated  after  1950. 
Numbers  were  down  to 
slightly  more  than  3 
million  by  1966,  not 
much  above  the  1870 
level. 
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Numbers  of  horses  and 
mules  more  than  tri¬ 
pled  from  1867  to  the 
peak  of  nearly  27  mil¬ 
lion  head  in  1918. 
Numbers  then  declined 
steadily  to  about  3  mil¬ 
lion  head  in  1960  as 
mechanization  became 
the  rule  in  farming. 
So,  horse  and  mule  es¬ 
timates  were  discontin¬ 
ued. 


SY* 


Numbers  of  all  cattle 
have  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  during  the  cen¬ 
tury  of  estimates,  mov¬ 
ing  from  less  than  30 
million  head  in  1867  to 
nearly  107  million  on 
January  1,  1966.  The 
makeup  of  the  Nation's 
herd  has  changed 
markedly  with  a  sharp 
shift  to  beef  cattle  and 
a  decline  in  cows  kept 
for  milk.  In  1867,  milk 
cows  accounted  for 
about  30  percent  of  all 
cattle  but  by  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of 
data  they  represented 
about  15  percent  of  to¬ 
tal  cattle. 


SY* 
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SOWS  FARROWING.  AND  HOG  PRODUCTION 
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Hog  numbers  on  farms 
have  shown  wide  fluc¬ 
tuations  since  1867. 
They  were  a  record 
high  84  million  head 
in  1944  but  during  the 
early  1960’s,  held  near 
the  early  1900’ s.  Sows 
farrowing  were  near  15 
million  head  when  rec¬ 
ords  began  in  1924. 
They  were  a  record  15 
million  head  in  1943, 
but  started  slipping  in 
the  mid- 1 940’ s  until 
they  were  below  the 
1924  level  in  1965.  Live- 
weight  production  has 
generally  trended  up 
and  has  been  above  20 
billion  pounds  annually 
since  the  early  1960’s. 

SY* 


After  the  Civil  War, 
cotton  acreage  expand¬ 
ed  steadily  until  1926. 
It  then  began  a  decline 
that  continued  in  the 
mid-1960’s.  Produc¬ 
tion  rose  with  acreage, 
from  about  2  million 
bales  in  1866  to  a  record 
high  19  million  in  1937. 
Yields  struggled  to  keep 
above  150  pounds  per 
acre  from  1866  to  the 
late  19 30’ s.  An  uptrend 
beginning  in  1937 
boosted  yields  above 
200  pounds.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  top  300 
pounds  in  1948,  400 
pounds  in  1955,  and  500 
pounds  in  1963. 

Wir4 
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Most  of  the  wheat  har¬ 
vested  in  1866  was  lo¬ 
cated  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Acreage 
then  expanded  to  the 
West  with  the  U.S.  total 
reaching  a  high  of 
nearly  74  million  in 
1919.  It  again  rose 
after  World  War  II  to  a 
peak  of  nearly  76  mil¬ 
lion  in  1949.  Yields 
fluctuated  in  the  12  to 
16  bushel  range  until 
about  1940  and  produc¬ 
tion  generally  followed 
acreage  changes.  After 
1940,  yields  trended  up¬ 
ward,  reaching  27.5 
bushels  in  1958.  Pro¬ 
duction  also  set  a  re¬ 
cord  high  in  1958. 


SY* 


Wheat  and  corn  prices 
have  followed  the  same 
general  pattern  over 
the  century.  They 
reached  a  peak  during 
World  War  1,  followed 
by  a  new  record  high  at 
the  close  of  World  War 
II.  Wheat  prices  were 
$2.06  per  bushel  in  1866, 
a  level  not  reached 
again  until  1919  and 
only  23  cents  below  the 
record  high  $2.29  in 
1947.  Corn  prices  also 
were  record  high  in 
1947,  the  only  year  they 
were  above  $2  per 
bushel. 
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Value  of  hogs  per  head 
generally  held  around 
the  $5  to  $6  level  from 
1867  until  World  War 
I  when  it  jumped  to 
$22  in  1919.  This  level 
was  not  reached  again 
until  1943.  Value 
reached  a  peak  of  $42 
in  1948  and  a  record 
high  of  $45  in  1966. 
Value  of  cattle  made 
only  moderate  in¬ 
creases  and  remained 
mostly  below  $40  until 
the  breakthrough  in 
1940.  Value  then 
climbed  rapidly  to  a 
record  $179  in  1952. 

Wr* 


Sheep  and  lamb  num¬ 
bers  moved  erratically 
during  the  century.  A 
decline*  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  high  of  56  million 
head  in  1942  reduced 
the  population  to  about 
26  million  head  by 
1966,  well  below  the  46 
million  in  1867  and  the 
lowest  of  record. 

SY* 
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The  average  annual 
number  of  layers  on 
farms  moved  from  a 
level  of  about  300  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  1920's  to  a 
peak  of  nearly  400 
million  in  1944.  A  per¬ 
sistent  decline  reduced 
numbers  to  less  than 
300  million  by  the  early 
1960’s.  Annual  rate  of 
lay  has  shown  a  re¬ 
markably  steady  in¬ 
crease  since  1940,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  about  130 
eggs  per  layer  to  the 
record  high  of  nearly 
220  by  the  mid-1960’s. 


SY4 


The  index  of  farm 
output  ( 1957-59  —  100 ) 
displays  a  steady  up¬ 
ward  trend,  moving 
from  less  than  25  in 
1870  to  nearly  120  by 
1965.  The  drought  in 
the  early  1930’ s  pro¬ 
duced  the  only  signifi¬ 
cant  period  of  de¬ 
cline  in  output  during 
the  period.  Output  af¬ 
ter  1940  has  followed  a 
rather  consistent  sharp 
uptrend. 


SY* 
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FEDERAL-STATE  COOPERATION 

IN  AGRICULTURAL  ESTIMATES 


^“While  we  are  proudly  observing  the 
completion  of  100  years  of  continuous 
Federal  Crop  Reporting,  it  is  pertinent 
to  recall  that  next  spring  we  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  Federal-State  Cooperative 
Crop  Reporting  Services.  This  event 
marked  the  first  formal  association  of 
the  resources  and  activities  of  a  State 
and  the  national  Government  in  attain¬ 
ing  common  goals  in  current  factual 
reporting  on  agricultural  output. 

Thus  began  the  close  working  rela¬ 
tionships  that  have  been  expanded  and 
improved  significantly  over  the  years, 
with  a  mutual  concern  in  making  the 
plan  work  without  disrupting  the  re¬ 
spective  authorities  and  prerogatives  of 
the  cooperators. 

The  idea  of  such  cooperation  in  crop 
reporting  was  primarily  engendered  by 
the  pressing  need  for  more  extensive, 
timely  and  reliable  information  on 
farm  output  during  the  critical  days  of 
World  War  I.  A  number  of  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioners  shared  the  con¬ 
cern  of  Federal  officials  in  finding  some 
means  for  more  adequately  filling  the 
insistent  demand  for  information  on 
forthcoming  supplies  of  feedstuff s  and 
meats  and  other  foodstuffs — timely  in¬ 
telligence  on  “where,  when,  and  in  what 
quantity.”  Several  commissioners,  no¬ 
tably  in  West  Virginia  and  Missouri, 
advanced  the  idea  of  joining  forces  as 
early  as  1914. 

Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  almost 
simultaneous  with  America’s  official 
entry  into  the  war,  the  first  official 
cooperative  agreement  was  effected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Wisconsin.  The  following  No¬ 
vember,  Utah  signed  up,  followed  by 
Missouri  and  Nebraska  in  mid- 191 8. 
The  idea  spread  rapidly.  Even  after 
the  armistice  in  November  1918,  States 
continued  to  come  under  the  plan.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1919,  formal  co¬ 
operation  was  established  in  17  States, 
and  through  fiscal  1922  the  total 
reached  26.  By  this  time,  the  annual 
investment  of  State  funds  by  the  coop¬ 
erating  agencies  was  nearly  $90,000, 


augmenting  the  Federal  program  funds 
by  roughtly  one-fourth. 

Under  the  agreements,  the  Federal 
Agricultural  Statistician  assigned  to  the 
State  is  recognized  as  the  technical  di¬ 
rector  and  supervisor  of  the  combined 
Federal-State  programs.  He  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  State  cooperator  for 
effective  conduct  of  the  State  portion 
of  the  program.  The  types  of  reporting 
work  or  projects  to  which  the  State  de¬ 
sires  to  apply  its  resources — so  long 
as  they  are  compatible  with  the  basic 
objectives  of  cooperative  reporting — is 
solely  a  matter  for  State  decision. 

State  funds  are  not  required  to  un¬ 
der  write  any  portion  of  the  Federal 
program  operations,  which  are  author¬ 
ized  and  supported  by  annual  congres¬ 
sional  appropriations.  By  and  large, 
the  regular  periodic  reports  made  pub¬ 
lic  are  issued  as  joint  releases,  and  most 
of  the  State  special  bulletins  and  pub¬ 
lications  also  carry  cooperative  labels. 

The  Federal  Statistician  in  Charge 
supervises  the  staff  of  assigned  Federal 
and  State  employees  (including  some 
who  are  cooperatively  paid).  He  is 
provided  the  necessary  Federal  tech¬ 
nical  assistants  and  statistical  and 
other  clerical  employees  to  carry  out  the 
national  program.  The  State  supplies 
such  other  technical  and  clerical  em¬ 
ployees  as  needed  to  attain  the  State’s 
objectives. 

The  ratio  of  Federal -State  staffing 
and  other  costs  varies  according  to  the 
State’s  program.  Usually,  the  State 
investment  or  contribution  rarely 
amounts  to  half  the  Federal  expendi¬ 
ture.  There  have  been  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  particularly  in  the  1930’s  and 
early  1940’s,  when  States  with  excep¬ 
tionally  specialized  and  extensive  re¬ 
porting  services  (California,  New  York, 
Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin) 
have  equaled  and  surpassed  Federal 
program  costs  in  the  State. 

The  mutual  advantages  to  both  co- 
operators  and  to  the  public,  readily 
overcomes  any  latent  “sales  resistance” 
to  cooperation.  Some  dividends  are 
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quite  obvious — the  elimination  of  dupli¬ 
cative  effort  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
confusion  which  results  when  two 
agencies  issue  divergent  reports.  The 
issuance  of  a  single  report  enables  the 
State  to  conserve  some  of  its  funds  for 
use  on  new  or  expanded  reporting  serv¬ 
ices.  Meanwhile,  the  cooperative  report 
gains  in  public  acceptance. 

The  joining  of  operations  also  permits 
the  buildup  of  a  single  set  of  depend¬ 
able,  permanent  records  of  historic  data 
for  the  State,  and  frequently,  similar 
records  of  estimates  by  counties  or  pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  keyed  in  with  the  State 
estimates.  Cooperation  generally  opens 
up  additional  channels  through  which 
data  may  be  obtained,  increases  the 
interest  and  responsiveness  of  an  en¬ 
larging  number  of  voluntary  reporters, 
and  often  expands  the  means  for 
prompt  distribution  of  the  reports  to 
farmers  and  others. 

A  further  benefit  accruing  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  service  is  that  the  training  and 
experience  gained  by  State  employees 
spurs  many  to  a  career  in  the  Federal 
service.  Another  significant  aspect  has 
been  that,  when  the  Congress  has  au¬ 
thorized  and  provided  funds  for  some 
new  project  under  the  Federal  program, 
we  have  often  had  the  good  fortune  of 
predicating  the  project  on  pioneering 
work  under  one  or  more  State  coopera¬ 
tors’  programs.  With  this  experience, 
the  Federal  project  is  launched  with  an 
accelerated  start. 

Many  States  report  the  findings  of 
their  special  statistical  studies  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  very  attractive  publications. 
These  are  greatly  valued  by  the  many 
people  who  make  repeated  use  of  their 
contents.  Quite  a  few  States  issue 
annual  printed  compendiums  sum¬ 
marizing  the  past  season’s  production 
records,  too,  together  with  tables  of  his¬ 
toric  data  and  appropriate  narrative. 
Generally  issued  in  bound  form,  these 
volumes  share  popularity  with  USDA’s 
annual  statistical  summary  and,  locally, 
they  often  are  soon  “dog-eared”  from 
constant  use. 

A  major  segment  of  many  State  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
preparation  of  county  estimates. 
Chiefly,  data  for  these  estimates  are 
obtained  by  extensive  surveys  of  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  acreage  and  production. 
However,  14  States  have  as  their  major 


source  the  substantial  and  invaluable 
body  of  current  and  historic  data  from 
a  State  farm  census  taken  each  year  by 
local  assessors. 

Costs  of  gathering  the  census  data 
are  mainly  borne  by  county  govern¬ 
ments,  and  so  they  are  not  counted 
with  the  State  cooperators’  program 
expenditures  (although  costs  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  data  are) . 

The  vast  reservoir  of  benchmark  data, 
by  counties  and  areas,  that  has  been 
building  up  over  the  years  has  enabled 
the  Crop  Reporting  Service  to  measur¬ 
ably  speed  its  response  to  special  situa¬ 
tions  and  emergency  demands  for  basic 
data.  When  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed  in  May  1933,  Fed¬ 
eral  statisticians  were  asked  to  provide 
an  unusual  volume  and  range  of  official 
estimates  to  guide  and  assist  those  ad¬ 
ministering  the  programs. 

In  1946,  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  was  passed.  One  section  provided 
for  allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  on  a  match¬ 
ing  fund  basis,  for  studies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  marketing.  A  major  problem  was 
the  need  for  more  adequately  detailed 
data  to  probe  and  analyze  the  exact 
nature  of  specific  marketing  difficulties 
and  to  solve  them. 

Given  this  opportunity  to  improve 
agricultural  marketing,  the  number  of 
State  agricultural  departments  whose 
proposed  projects  qualified  for  match¬ 
ing  fund  allotments  (and  who  met  the 
requirement  of  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Crop  Reporting  Service)  rose 
quite  rapidly  from  6  in  fiscal  1948,  to 
22  by  1955,  and  28  by  1965.  In  the 
process,  additional  States  joined  in 
Federal -State  crop  reporting  opera¬ 
tions,  to  a  total  of  38  States  by  1950  and 
45  by  1965.  The  expenditure  of  State 
funds  on  their  statistical  programs  (not 
including  Federal  Research  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  funds)  mounted  from  $930,- 
000  in  1955,  to  nearly  $1,900,000  in  1965. 

Federal-State  cooperation  in  crop 
reporting  has  brought  about  not  only 
remarkable  assistance  to  agriculture, 
but  also  a  strong  mutual  trust  and 
regard  by  cooperators  and  a  high  public 
esteem.  May  it  continue  as  sturdily  to 
its  own  centennial — and  well  beyond. 

Paul  L.  Koenig 
Past  Chairman,  Crop  Reporting  Board 
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Cooperation  in  Action 


^“A  man’s  judgment  is  no  better  than 
the  facts  at  hand  upon  which  to  base 
his  judgment.  Government  crop  and 
livestock  reports  provide  these  facts 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  They  are  an 
example  of  the  long  and  successful 
Federal-State  cooperation  that  benefits 
producers,  handlers,  and  others  in¬ 
volved  with  agriculture. 

These  reports  are  an  aid  to  farmers 
in  planning  their  operations;  that  is, 
in  helping  farmers  to  decide  whether 
to  expand  or  curtail  crop  acreage  and 
livestock  numbers,  or  whether  to  sell  a 
crop  at  harvest  time  or  store  for  later 
sale.  They  make  it  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  know  the  situation  in  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  as  well  as  in  his 
home  community.  Since  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  reports  are  available  to  farmers 
and  others  at  the  same  time,  farmers 
are  on  a  par  with  every  other  group  as 
far  as  access  to  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  is  concerned. 


In  every  sphere  of  human 
thought,  uncertainty  is  the  mother 
of  speculation. 

John  Hyde 
Chief  Statistician ,  1 897 


Crop  and  livestock  reports  are  the 
basis  for  all  outlook  statements  per¬ 
taining  to  agriculture.  They  let  rail¬ 
roads  know  how  many  cars  to  have 
available  in  given  areas  of  production 
to  move  agricultural  products  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  into  storage.  For  example,  a 
prospective  production  of  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  Kansas  would  re¬ 
quire  more  cars  than  one  of  only  100 
million  bushels. 

SRS  reports  let  manufacturers  know 
how  much  material  to  have  on  hand 
for  making  containers.  Obviously,  a 
prospective  production  of  150,000  tons 
of  canning  tomatoes  in  Indiana  would 
require  fewer  tin  cans  than  a  crop  of 
250,000  tons. 

Crop  and  livestock  reports  are  an  aid 
to  banks  and  other  lending  institutions 
in  establishing  wise  lending  policies. 
Banks  have  a  responsibility  to  their 


depositors  for  safe  investments  and  a 
responsibility  in  helping  borrowers  de¬ 
termine  the  vise  use  of  credit. 


PRODUCTION  INDEX  RECORDS 


(1957-59=100) 


Feed  grains 

113 

(1965) 

Food  grains 

121 

(1958) 

Hay  and  forage 

111 

(1965) 

Sugar  crops 

155 

(1964) 

Fruits  and  nuts 

115 

(1965) 

Vegetables 

112 

(1965) 

All  crops 

117 

(1965) 

The  reports  are  an  aid  to  livestock 
slaughterers  and  meat  packers  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  size  of  labor  force  to  have 
available  when  livestock  moves  to  mar¬ 
ket.  As  a  result,  processing  plants  are 
more  economically  located  with  respect 
to  areas  of  production  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  market.  The  margin  that  deal¬ 
ers  must  take  to  play  safe  in  their  op¬ 
erations  is  narrower  because  of  these 
reports. 

And 

,  the  Unusual 

Hops 

Record  Output 

63.2  Mil.  Lb.  (1951) 

Broomcorn 

81,400  T.  (1923) 

Popcorn 

533.2  Mil.  Lb.  (1965) 

Peppermint 

2.6  Mil.  Lb.  (1965) 

Spearmint 

1.6  Mil.  Lb.  (1961) 

Many  dealers  and  handlers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  have  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  reporting  services.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  Government  crop  and  livestock 
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reports  which  are  available  to  every¬ 
one,  farmers  would  be  at  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage. 

The  basic  information  for  these  re¬ 
ports  comes  from  thousands  of  volun¬ 
teer  reporters — farmers  and  others — 
who  serve  without  pay.  In  addition, 
township  assessors,  at  the  time  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  assessment,  enumerate 
crop  acreages  and  other  information 
essential  to  reliable  and  timely  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics. 


Department  of  Agriculture.  The  coop¬ 
eration  has  been  long  and  successful. 


PRODUCTION  HIGHS 

Eggs  64,588  Mil.  (1965) 

Broilers  2,333  Bil.  Hd.  (1965) 

Red  meats  31,687  Mil.  Lb.  (1964) 


In  these  days  of  international 
commingling,  by  commerce,  immi¬ 
gration,  and  travel,  demand  for 
statistics  more  comprehensive  than 
national  statements  have  arisen, 
and  international  comparisons 
have  therefore  become  an  urgent 
necessity  of  progress  in  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  the  arts. 

Jacob  Dodge 
Chief  Statistician,  1885 


Crop  and  livestock  reporting  is  a 
service  rendered  to  farmers  and  others 
in  our  State — if  you’ll  pardon  the  per¬ 
sonal  example — by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Purdue  University.  There  is  a  similar 
office  in  each  State.  However,  in  most 
States  the  cooperation  is  with  the  State 


Honey  299  Mil.  Lb.  (1963) 


Recognizing  the  many  advantages  of 
a  joint  relationship  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  agricultural  statistics,  Pur¬ 
due  University  in  1925  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
detailed  agricultural  statistics  by  coun¬ 
ties,  which  are  so  vital  to  the  economy 
of  our  State. 

During  this  centennial  year,  we  do 
well  to  consider  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  cooperative  crop  and  livestock 
reporting.  As  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  I  wish  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  employees  of  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

R.  B.  Wilson 
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A  CHRONOLOGY 
OF  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  PROGDESS 
1800-1906 


1839  Ellsworth  obtained  $1,000  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  Patent  Office  fund 
for  "the  collection  of  statistics 
and  distribution  of  seed.” 

1841  Ellsworth  issued  first  crop  report, 
based  on  census  of  1840. 

1855  Janies  T.  Earle,  president  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society, 
proposed  to  State  agricultural 
societies  that  they  appoint  men 
in  each  county  to  report  on  crops, 
and  that  these  reports  be  sum¬ 
marized  by  interested  offices  and 
made  available  to  all  societies. 

1858  Orange  Judd,  editor  of  “The 
American  Agriculturalist”  solic¬ 
ited  comments  on  crop  conditions 
from  subscribers  and  published 
his  appraisal  of  crop  conditions. 
In  1862,  specific  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  persons  selected  as 
crop  reporters. 

1862  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
established,  May  15.  Land  Grant 
College  Act  and  Homestead  Act 
approved. 

1863  USDA  Division  of  Statistics  es¬ 
tablished.  Issue  of  monthly  re¬ 
ports  of  information  on  condition 
of  crops  started  in  July. 

1866  Beginning  of  continuous  series  of 
annual  statistics  on  production 
of  major  crops,  livestock  num¬ 
bers,  and  annual  farm  prices. 

1882  Part-time  State  statistical  agents 
appointed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Division  of  Statistics.  These 
officers  were  required  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  independent 
corps  of  voluntary  crop  reporters, 
who  would  report  to  the  State 
agent. 

1896  Voluntary  crop  reporter  list  ex¬ 
panded.  The  reports  were  mailed 
directly  to  Washington. 

1905  Crop  Reporting  Board  created. 

1908  Beginning  of  monthly  collection 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

1909  Laws  applicable  to  Government 
workers  passed  (1)  making  pre¬ 
mature  disclosure  of  crop  esti¬ 
mates,  issuance  of  false  reports, 
and  speculation  in  products  of 
the  soil  a  crime;  (2)  setting  forth 
contents  of  monthly  crop  reports, 
time  of  issuance,  and  requiring 
formal  approval  of  the  Secretary 
before  issuance. 
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1911  Beginning  of  quantitative  pro¬ 
duction  forecasts  during  the 
growing  season  for  major  crops 
except  cotton. 

1915  Beginning  of  cotton  production 
forecasts  during  the  growing 
season. 

First  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  market  news  report  was 
issued  (on  strawberries)  at  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 

1917  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  en¬ 
tered  into  first  formal  agreement 
with  Wisconsin  for  operation  of 
the  cooperative  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service. 

1924  Rural  carrier  collection  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  acreage  started. 

1925  First  quinquennial  agricultural 
census  taken. 

1928  Beginning  of  systematic  attempt 
to  secure  objective  measures  for 
forecasting  yield  started  with 
field  counts  of  cotton. 

1933  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ap¬ 
proved  May  12. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates  called  on  to  assist  in 
setting  up  the  organization  for 
handling  contracts,  records,  and 
providing  special  statistical  basis 
for  allotments  for  basic  crops. 


1934  Great  drought  in  Com  Belt  and 
Great  Plains  lasted  from  1934  to 
1936  necessitating  many  special 
services:  Midmonth  crop  fore¬ 
casts,  determination  of  feed 
needs,  allocation  of  feed,  move¬ 
ment  of  cattle  out  of  drought 
areas,  etc. 

1939  Reorganization  of  Department 
established  the  first  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock 
Estimates  transferred  to  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Marketing  Service  and 
name  changed  to  Division  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Statistics. 


1941  Chicago  Dairy  office  established 

for  weekly  reports  on  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  reports. 

1942  Division  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
except  Cold  Storage  section 
transferred  to  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics. 

1952  Congressional  report  of  an 
investigation  of  agricultural  esti¬ 
mates  work  by  a  special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  recommended 
strengthening  of  the  reporting 
service,  particularly  by  providing 
funds  for  research  into  methods 
for  developing  and  improving 
statistical  techniques. 


1953  Reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Production  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  most  of  its  activities 
transferred  to  the  reestablished 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
At  the  same  time  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  was  dis¬ 
continued,  but  most  of  its  work 
was  organized  in  several  divisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service. 

1954  J une  Enumerative  Survey  started 
on  research  basis  in  10  States, 
100  counties  and  703  segments. 
Objective  Yield  Surveys  made  on 
cotton  in  10  States,  76  counties 
and  200  sample  units. 

1961  Departmental  reorganization — 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  es¬ 
tablished  with  a  Division  of  Field 
Operations,  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Estimates  and  Division  of 
Standards  and  Research. 

1966  Washington  Data  Processing 
Center  established  in  South 
Building,  consolidating  units 
scattered  in  several  District  of 
Columbia  locations.  s 
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CROP  REPORTS:  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


■•"In  July  1863 — 1  year  after  it  was 
established — the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  its  first  official  crop 
report  on  the  condition  of  growing 
crops  by  States.  The  crops  included 
were  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  rye, 
com,  oats,  potatoes,  sorghum,  and  cot¬ 
ton.  Tables  of  acreage,  yield  per  acre, 
production,  and  value  for  1862  were 
published  in  the  first  annual  report. 

However,  long  before  USDA  was  es¬ 
tablished,  crop  reports  of  one  kind  or 
another  had  been  published  in  the 
United  States.  The  1840  Census  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  was  the  first  national  inven¬ 
tory  of  agriculture  showing,  by  States, 
the  production  of  major  crops  and 
numbers  of  livestock  by  species.  This 
was  followed  by  similar  censuses  each 
10  years.  From  1840  through  1848,  the 
Patent  Office  made  annual  yearend 
State  estimates  of  farm  output. 

During  the  period  following  1840,  de¬ 
mand  grew  for  preharvest  appraisals  of 
crop  conditions.  Starting  in  the  mid- 
1850’s  the  “American  Agriculturist,” 
edited  by  Orange  Judd,  included  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  “Reports  on  Crops”  during  the 
growing  season.  This  effort  set  the 
basic  framework  for  seasonal  crop  re¬ 
ports  after  the  Department  was  estab¬ 
lished.  But  during  the  Civil  War,  re¬ 
ports  were  not  received  from  Southern 
States.  Thus  1866  was  the  first  year 
continuous  crop  series  for  all  States 
began.  Continuous  series  on  livestock 
inventories  began  in  1867. 

The  number  of  crops  for  which 
annual  estimates  were  made  increased 
from  10  in  1866  to  12  in  1904.  Livestock 
inventory  reports  covered  six  major 
types.  By  the  end  of  this  period,  five 
major  kinds  of  continuous  reports  were 
in  operation:  (1)  Livestock  numbers 
and  values  by  States  in  January;  (2) 
March  1  stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats, 
by  States  as  a  percent  of  production; 
(3)  monthly  reports  of  growing -season 
crop  conditions  showing  acreage  as  a 
percent  of  year  earlier  and  condition  as 
percent  of  normal;  (4)  yearend  annual 
reports  of  acreage,  yield,  production, 
price,  and  value  of  principal  crops ;  and 
(5)  farm  wage  rates. 


During  the  next  60  years,  expansion 
in  the  coverage  and  frequency  of  crop 
and  livestock  reports  was  almost  con¬ 
tinuous.  The  greatest  needs  developed 
during  war  times  when  we  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  feeding  our  people  and  our 
armies,  as  well  as  helping  our  allies.  In 
1905,  a  new  system  of  evaluating  reports 
from  crop  reporters  and  State  Statis¬ 
tical  agents  by  a  committee  of  five 
called  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  was 
started.  In  1909,  the  board  was  pre¬ 
scribed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  this 
procedure  for  developing  estimates  con¬ 
tinues  today. 

This  year,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
will  issue  over  700  national  reports. 
The  day  and  time  of  release  of  most  of 
these  reports  was  established  last 
December.  Most  phases  of  crop  and 
livestock  (including  dairy  and  poultry) 
production,  prices,  stocks,  disposition, 
and  other  related  aspects  are  covered 
by  the  reports.  Reports  on  crops  begin 
prior  to  actual  planting  and  follow  the 
crop  cycle  through  the  year.  They 
cover  farmers’  intentions  to  plant, 
planted  and  harvested  acreage,  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  acreage,  probable  yields,  pro¬ 
duction,  price,  and  value. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 
INVENTORY  HIGHS 


( January  1) 


Cattle,  calves 

Hogs,  pigs 

Sheep,  lambs 

Horses 

Mules 

Chickens 

Turkeys 


107.2  Mil.  Hd.  (1965) 
83.7  Mil.  Hd.  (1944) 

56.2  Mil.  Hd.  (1942) 
21.4  Mil.  Hd.  (1915) 

5.9  Mil.  Hd.  (1925) 

582.2  Mil.  Hd.  (1944) 
8.6  Mil.  Hd.  (1940) 


For  livestock,  the  inventory  report 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  provides 
a  basic  framework  for  monthly  and 
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quarterly  livestock  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duct  reports.  The  seasonal  aspects  are 
reflected  in  reports  of  cattle  on  feed, 
pig  crop,  eggs,  milk,  and  meat  produc¬ 
tion.  Breeding  intentions,  hatchings, 
placements,  calf  and  lamb  crop  reports 
provide  information  for  future  market 
supply  forecasts. 


DAIRY  RECORDS 

Number  of  cows  25,597,000  (1944) 
Milk  per  cow  8,080  Lb.  (1965) 

Milk  output  127  Bil.  Lb.  (1964) 


The  state  of  the  farm  economy  is 
reflected  in  such  series  as  numbers  of 
farms,  employment  and  wage  rates, 
prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers,  and 
inventories  of  agricultural  products. 

Forty-three  field  offices  of  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Reporting  Service  issue  similar 
reports,  giving  State  and  local  informa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  brief  national  sum¬ 
mary  based  on  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  release.  In  addition  to  regular 
reports,  special  reports  and  bulletins 
are  issued  when  needed.  At  times,  be¬ 
cause  of  sudden  changes  in  conditions, 
special  midmonth  production  forecasts 
have  been  issued.  Special  freeze  dam¬ 
age  reports  on  vegetables  and  citrus  in 
Florida  have  been  issued  frequently  in 
recent  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  widely  used  reports  issued 
by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board: 

(1)  Crop  Production,  issued  about 
the  10th  of  each  month; 

(2)  Cotton  Production  issued  about 
the  8th  of  each  month,  July  to 
December; 

(3)  Agricultural  Prices,  issued  near 
the  end  of  each  month; 

(4)  Fresh  Market  Vegetable  Produc¬ 
tion,  issued  about  the  8th  of  each 
month ; 

(5)  Cold  Storage  report,  issued  about 
the  15th  of  each  month; 

(6)  Hatchery  production,  issued 
about  the  15th  of  each  month; 

( 7 )  Milk  production,  issued  about  the 
11th  of  the  month; 


(8)  Quarterly  Pig  Crop  report,  is¬ 
sued  about  the  22d  of  March,  June, 
September,  and  December ; 

(9)  Quarterly  Cattle  on  Feed,  issued 
about  the  15th  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October ; 

(10)  Quarterly  Grain  Stocks,  issued 
about  the  25th  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October; 

(11)  January  1  livestock  inventories, 
issued  about  February  15th; 

(12)  Farm  Labor,  issued  about  the 
10th  of  each  month; 

(13)  Monthly  Cattle  on  Feed,  five 
States,  issued  about  the  12th  of  each 
month ; 

(14)  Fluid  Milk  and  Cream  Report, 
issued  about  the  17th  of  each  month; 
and 

(15)  Production  of  Butter  and 
Cheese,  issued  near  the  end  of  each 
month. 

These  reports  are  available  to  all. 
Summaries  of  most  reports  are  carried 
on  radio,  TV,  in  newspapers,  and  in 
various  industry  magazines.  The  re¬ 
ports  are  used  by  the  farmers,  business¬ 
men,  consumers  and  others  who  must 
make  many  individual  decisions  based 
on  the  best  facts  available.  The  same 
reports  are  used  by  the  legislative,  ju¬ 
dicial,  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  in 
many  different  ways. 

Some  leading  users  of  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  reports  are:  Individual  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  farmer  coopera¬ 
tives,  processors,  dealers  and  handlers 
of  agricultural  products,  operators  of 
warehouses  and  other  storage  facilities, 
railroads  and  other  transport  services, 
industrial  organizations,  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  banks,  insurance  and  credit 
agencies,  editors  and  writers  for  farm 
and  trade  papers,  newspapers,  radio 
and  TV,  members  of  Congress,  various 
governmental  departments,  State  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  extension  services, 
and  many  others. 

If  you  are  not  already  using  these 
reports  and  wish  to  receive  them,  write 
to  your  State  Agricultural  Statistician 
for  State  and  local  reports,  or  to  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  or  the  Division 
of  Information,  OMS,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20250,  for  national  reports. 

R.  K.  Smith 
Agricultural  Estimates  Division 
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AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  DEPENDS 
ON  BASIC  S.R.S.  DATA 


■•“There  could  he  no  agricultural  out¬ 
look  program  in  USD  A,  or  any  other 
organization,  without  the  basic  statis¬ 
tical  data  supplied  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service.  A  solid  statistical 
base  is  the  first  requirement  for  ap¬ 
praisals  of  the  agricultural  outlook. 
Statistical  measurement  and  economic 
analyses  provide  the  basis  not  only  for 
agricultural  outlook,  but  for  day-to- 
day  business  decisions,  appraisals  of 
long-run  developments  in  agriculture, 
and  for  policy  analysis  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Such  economic  intelligence  aids 
industries  processing  farm  products 
and  those  supplying  fertilizer,  machin¬ 
ery,  and  other  inputs;  and  they  help 
legislators  and  others  concerned  with 
the  development  and  administration  of 
farm  programs. 

In  preparing  an  economic  outlook,  the 
analyst  develops  a  framework  relating 
prospective  changes  in  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  to  supplies  and  related 
factors  influencing  price  changes  for 
farm  products.  The  meat  on  the  bones 
of  this  analytical  skeleton  consists  of 
SRS  data  on  production,  prospective 
output,  stocks,  utilization,  and  prices. 
These  data  are  supplemented  by  infor¬ 
mation  on  foreign  trade  and  the  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  it;  by  price  support  and 
related  programs  affecting  the  com¬ 
modity;  and  by  changes  in  domestic 
markets,  including  population  growth, 
consumer  incomes,  and  related  factors. 

SRS  Data  and 
the  Farm  Outlook 

The  basic  statistical  data  supplied 
by  farmers  to  SRS  gave  advance  notice 
of  current  supply  increases  from  1965 
for  beef,  broilers,  and  turkeys;  they 
also  point  to  larger  supplies  later  in 
1966  for  hogs,  poultry  and  eggs. 

An  appraisal  of  the  current  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  and  outlook  will  help 
to  illustrate  the  importance  and  need 
for  SRS  statistical  data.  First  a  brief 
review  to  set  the  backdrop:  Livestock 
product  prices  received  by  farmers  in 
January-March  of  this  year  averaged 
a  fourth  above  a  year  earlier.  Meat 
animal  prices  averaged  a  third  higher; 


poultry  prices  a  tenth  higher.  The 
sharp  price  advance  during  1965  was 
due  largely  to  a  cyclical  cutback  in  hog 
production  which  happened  to  coincide 
with  a  rapid  expansion  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  meats.  These  price  advances 
reflected  a  demand-supply  situation 
which  occurs  infrequently  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  was  not  due  to  something  the 
government  did  or  did  not  do. 

Producers  Report 
Production  Gains 

SRS  production  reports  show  that 
farmers  are  responding  to  higher  prices 
and  the  relatively  favorable  outlook 
for  livestock  products.  Broiler  chick 
hatchings  so  far  this  year  are  running 
about  a  tenth  above  a  year  earlier;  the 
turkey  hatch,  though  seasonably  small, 
was  up  even  more.  The  hatch  of  egg - 
type  chicks  was  13  percent  larger, 
pointing  to  a  rising  trend  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  later  this  year.  The  buildup 
in  broiler  hatchery  supply  flocks,  prob¬ 
able  demand  expansion,  and  recent 
price  trends  point  to  further  in¬ 
creases  in  poultry  production  in  coming 
months. 

The  SRS  spring  pig  crop  report  esti¬ 
mated  the  December-February  crop  7 
percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Sow  far- 
ro wings  by  April  and  May  were  12 
percent  larger  than  in  these  months  in 
1965.  These  increases,  together  with 
breeding  intentions  for  June-Novem- 
ber,  and  recent  product-feed  price  re¬ 
lationships,  alert  the  analyst  to  the 
increase  expected  in  hog  production 
later  this  year  and  in  1967.  Slaughter 
rates  by  late  1966  and  into  1967  will 
exceed  year-earlier  rates,  probably  by 
more  than  a  tenth. 

Beef  producers  cannot  quickly  build 
up  their  productive  capacity ;  but 
changes  in  prices,  costs,  and  producer 
anticipations  provide  a  basis  for  esti¬ 
mating  short-run  variations  in  feeding 
rates  and  market  supplies  of  beef.  In 
April,  cattle  on  feed  were  reported  13 
percent  above  April  1965  and  feeders 
planned  to  market  12  percent  more  fed 
cattle  in  April-June  than  a  year  earlier. 
More  recent  SRS  releases  report  a 
heavy  movement  of  feeders  into  feed- 
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lots.  The  June  cattle  on  feed  release  for 
selected  States  reported  16  percent  more 
on  feed.  Price-cost  relationships  also 
are  resulting  in  increased  feeding  and 
heavier  weights. 

The  bulge  in  fed  cattle  supplies  this 
spring  and  prospects  for  the  summer 
are  not  expected  to  result  in  sharply 
lower  prices.  Demand  for  beef  is  very 
strong,  but  rising  hog  production  and 
continued  large  poultry  supplies  will 
affect  beef  prices  later  this  year. 

Even  with  expanding  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  the  prospective  in¬ 
creases  in  production  of  hogs,  poultry, 
and  eggs  likely  will  lead  to  lower  aver¬ 
age  prices.  By  the  closing  months  of 
the  year,  average  meat  animal  prices 
may  be  down  more  than  a  tenth  from 
the  relatively  high  first-quarter  level; 
poultry  and  egg  prices  may  average 
about  a  fifth  lower.  Some  recovery  in 
milk  production  is  expected  in  response 
to  higher  prices,  but  production  for  the 
year  may  total  a  little  below  1965. 

Fresh  vegetable  supplies,  increased 
going  into  late  spring,  from  reduced 
winter  stocks,  with  prices  dropping 
sharply  below  the  spring  of  1965.  Acre¬ 
age  planted  and  scheduled  for  fresh 
market  indicates  seasonally  larger  sup¬ 
plies  into  summer.  Planted  acreage 
of  principal  vegetables  for  processing 
is  up  almost  a  tenth  from  1965.  Re¬ 
maining  supplies  of  major  processed 
vegetables  are  smaller  than  a  year  ago; 
prices  continue  relatively  high. 

Crop  production  for  June  reported 
the  1966  wheat  crop  7  percent  smaller 
than  in  1965  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
for  both  the  winter  and  spring  crops. 
The  June  release  also  reported  3  percent 
more  peaches  and  an  increase  of  43 
percent  for  pears  from  the  short  1965 
crop.  The  late  spring  potato  crop  was 
up  10  percent  and  the  early  summer 
crop  was  estimated  16  percent  larger. 

Planting  intentions  by  growers  in 
March  pointed  to  another  large  outturn 
of  major  crops.  Increased  acreage  was 
planned  for  soybeans,  com,  barley, 
Durum  wheat,  potatoes,  and  many 
vegetable  crops.  Cotton  growers  re¬ 
ported  intentions  to  plant  23  percent 
less  acreage.  This  should  help  to  work 
down  record  carryover  stocks  of  cotton 


during  the  1966-67  marketing  year. 
Increased  domestic  use  and  substan¬ 
tially  larger  exports  are  leading  to  re1 
ductions  in  carryover  stocks  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

Farm  Income  Rising 
In  1966 

Production  increases  underway  and 
in  prospect  point  to  lower  farm  product 
prices  as  larger  supplies  move  to  market 
later  in  the  year.  The  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  apparently  has 
passed  its  peak  for  the  year.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  livestock  product  prices  for  1966 
are  expected  to  average  perhaps  7  to  10 
percent  above  1965.  Crop  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  decline  seasonally  in  coming 
months  and  may  average  a  little  below 
1965  for  the  whole  year.  Lower  aver¬ 
age  prices  are  likely  for  potatoes,  some 
fruits,  and  a  number  of  commercial 
vegetables.  Market  prices  for  cotton 
will  reflect  the  announced  21 -cent  loan 
rate.  But  Government  payments  to 
farmers  to  maintain  crop  income  will 
more  than  offset  the  effect  of  lower 
prices. 

On  balance,  farmers  will  experience 
in  1966,  along  with  others  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  one  of  their  most  prosperous  years. 
Realized  net  farm  income  probably  will 
be  around  a  billion  dollars  above  the 
$14.1  billion  estimated  for  1965.  Aver¬ 
age  net  income  per  farm  as  well  as  per 
capita  personal  income  of  farm  people 
will  rise  further,  possibly  around  a 
tenth  above  1965. 

Modem  business  and  Government 
cannot  efficiently  anticipate  market 
potentials  and  needed  production  ad¬ 
justments  without  basic  statistical  in¬ 
formation  on  where  we  are  and  where 
we  have  been.  To  fill  this  need,  the 
SRS  is  set  up  to  provide  data  on  farm 
production  and  marketings,  utilization, 
stocks,  farm  product  prices,  prices  paid 
by  farmers  and  a  number  of  series  re¬ 
lating  to  farmers’  plans  for  the  future. 
The  collection  and  publication  of  such 
data,  though  possibly  one  of  the  less 
glamorous  activities  of  USD  A,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  most  policy  appraisal 
and  agricultural  outlook  work  of  USDA.' 

Rex  F.  Daly 

Chairman,  Outlook  and  Situation  Board 
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The  Making  ol  Crop  Reports 


About  25  years  ago,  on  one  of  my 
frequent  visits  to  my  home  community 
in  western  North  Carolina,  I  was  having 
my  usual  visit  with  Dwight  Jones.  He 
was  a  neighbor  and  a  high  school  class¬ 
mate  of  mine.  In  fact,  we  almost 
started  off  to  college  together.  At  the 
last  minute,  however,  he  decided  that 
farming  was  more  to  his  liking  than 
books.  But  he  has  always  been  keenly 
interested  in  my  progress,  as  I  have 
been  in  his,  so  we  have  continued  a 
warm  friendship  over  the  years. 

On  this  particular  day,  Dwight  asked 
me  to  get  specific  about  my  job  with 
USDA.  Proudly,  of  course,  I  replied 
that  I  worked  with  the  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  that  estimates  crop  and  live¬ 
stock  production.  We  forecast  produc¬ 
tion  in  season,  we  estimate  the  numbers 
of  livestock  on  farms,  calves  bom, 
broilers  produced,  farm  prices,  and 
many  other  things  that  help  farmers 
know  the  situation  in  their  locality  and 
in  other  areas. 

Dwight  interrupted  about  here  and 
said,  “I  don’t  know  why  they  pay  you  to 
do  that — I  can  get  all  those  figures  from 
any  farm  magazine  or  even  our  local 
newspaper.” 


To  give  this  leading  branch  of 
American  Industry  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  it  merits,  I  respectfully 
recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  bureau,  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  To  elevate  the  social 
condition  of  the  agriculturist,  to 
increase  his  prosperity,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  means  of  usefulness  to  his 
country,  by  multiplying  his  sources 
of  information ,  should  be  the  study 
of  every  statesman  and  a  primary 
object  with  every  legislator. 

Zachary  Taylor 
Annual  Message  to  Congress,  1849 


For  a  moment,  I  was  stumped.  “But 
you  don’t  quite  understand,”  I  said. 
“Haven’t  you  ever  realized  that  the 
newspapers  or  magazines  don’t  just 
dream  up  those  figures?  They  are  the 
result  of  regular  surveys  about  crop 


conditions,  acreages  planted,  numbers 
of  cattle  and  such.” 

“Surveys?”  Dwight  exclaimed. 
“Don’t  tell  me  you  are  responsible  for 
all  those  forms  and  stuff  that  I’ve  been 
receiving  in  the  mail.” 

“I’m  not  exactly  responsible  for 
them,”  I  replied,  “but  I  do  work  for  the 
outfit  that  makes  the  surveys.” 

“Well  then,”  Dwight  said,  “please  ex¬ 
plain  just  what  happens  to  those  blanks. 
If  I  knew  more  about  it  I  might  help 
you  out  and  answer  some  of  them.  I 
never  realized  you  were  associated  with 
that  business.” 

Dwight  was  beginning  to  warm  up  to 
our  proposition.  So,  I  opened  up  and 
told  him  the  story  of  a  crop  report. 
He  didn’t  interrupt  one  single  time. 

“First,”  I  said,  “let  me  say  that  these 
surveys  are  intended  to  help  you  out, 
as  a  farmer.  They  are  designed  to  in¬ 
form  you  about  the  economics  of  your 
business.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  price  you  receive. 
So  the  more  good  information  you  have 
at  hand,  the  better  plans  and  decisions 
you  can  make  about  what  to  produce 
and  when  you  should  sell  it.  But  to 
get  on  with  the  story  of  a  crop  or  live¬ 
stock  report  ...” 

“To  begin  with,”  I  continued,  “all 
the  surveys  are  planned  well  in  advance. 
Those  that  are  to  go  into  a  national 
report  are  planned  by  the  Crop  Report¬ 
ing  Board  in  Washington.” 

He  was  listening,  so  I  didn’t  dare 
stop.  “The  questions  to  be  asked  on 
the  survey  forms  are  decided  on  and 
adapted  to  the  practices  and  conditions 
in  the  individual  States.  Lists  of  volun¬ 
tary  crop  reporters  are  maintained  in 
the  State  offices.  The  reporters  are 
farmers  and  others  who  are  public 
spirited  and  anxious  to  help  the  entire 
agricultural  community  as  well  as 
themselves.  Their  names  are  on  a 
machine-kept  list  and  they  are  mailed 
the  inquiries  regularly.  They  report  on 
conditions  in  their  locality  and  quite 
often  for  their  own  farms.  Everything 
reported  is  kept  confidential,  except  as 
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they  are  included  in  averages  for  their 
county  or  State.” 

I  was  beginning  to  warm  to  my  sub¬ 
ject,  as  I  said:  ‘‘These  patriotic  re¬ 
porters  answer  the  inquiries  by  a 
specified  date  and  mail  them  back  to 
their  State  statistician.  His  small  staff 
reviews  the  answers  for  reasonableness 
and  tabulates  the  results.  Based  on 
the  averages  obtained  from  all  re¬ 
porters,  the  statisticians  convert  the 
averages  or  ratios  into  statewide 
estimates.” 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Annual  Production  Records 

Butter  1,872  Mil.  Lb.  (1941) 

American  cheese  1,157  Mil.  Lb.  (1964) 
Total  cheese  1,726  Mil.  Lb.  (1964) 
Evaporated  milk  3,776  Mil.  Lb.  (1945) 
Ice  cream  736  Mil.  Gal.  (1964) 


“You  see,”  I  went  on,  “the  reporters 
are  basically  the  same  people  year  after 
year.  This  helps,  because  any  change 
shown  is  usually  significant  and  quite 
accurately  reflects  changes  that  have 
really  occurred.  This  applies  whether 
it  is  a  wheat  or  tobacco  yield  or  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  on  farms.  To 
help  evaluate  the  data,  the  statistician 
has  traveled  throughout  the  State  and 
observed  growing  conditions  and  talked 
to  many  well-informed  people,  includ¬ 
ing  marketing  agencies,  farm  suppliers, 
and  others.  He  also  has  made  a  study 
of  reports  on  rainfall,  temperatures, 
frosts,  and  other  weather  factors  that 
might  affect  the  item  being  estimated.” 

“The  next  step,”  I  explained,  “is  for 
the  State  statistician  to  make  his  esti¬ 
mate,  put  it  on  certain  forms  and  write 
down  why  he  is  recommending  a  certain 
i  figure  for  his  State.  This  all  goes  to 
t  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  in  USDA 
■  headquarters  in  Washington.  There, 
j  the  commodity  specialists  review  the 
*1  various  indications  and  explanations  to 
i  see  that  the  figures  are  reasonable  and 
I  appropriate  for  the  State. 


In  locked  quarters  (secret,  if  you 
will)  the  data  for  all  States  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  into  the  national  report.  At 
the  predetermined  minute,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  re¬ 
leases  the  U.S.  total  and  the  individual 
State  estimates  to  the  public.  This 
way,  everybody  has  the  benefit  of  the 
national  and  State  data  at  the  same 
time,  making  it  fair  to  buyers  and 
sellers  alike.  Then,  and  only  then, 
does  the  data  become  available  to  news 
outlets. 

The  various  State  statisticians  also 
release  the  information — often  at  the 
same  time  it  is  released  in  Washington. 
They  prepare  stories  for  their  States, 
giving  the  State  data  with  considerable 
detail  and  explanations,  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  totals.  These  stories  go  to  local 
news  outlets,  the  crop  reporters  who 
supplied  the  data,  and  anyone  else  who 
asks  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list.” 

With  this  filibuster,  Dwight  came  to 
life  and  said  something  like,  “That’s 
enough  of  that.  What  do  I  have  to  do 
to  be  one  of  these  crop  reporters?” 

It  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  him  to 
ask.  I  said,  “My  friend,  you  apparently 
are  already  on  the  list.  Just  take  the 
time  to  fill  out  the  blanks  and  mail 
them  in.  Then  study  the  detailed  re¬ 
ports  you  get  back  and  see  how  you 
make  out.” 

Dwight  did  just  that.  He  has  a  per¬ 
fect  reporting  record  for  25  years. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  though,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  update  my  story 
to  him.  I  told  him  that  although  the 
mailed  surveys  have  worked  out  very 
well,  it  has  been  necessary  to  start 
some  newer  methods  like  probability 
sampling  on  acreages  and  livestock 
numbers.  Also  objective  counts  are 
made  on  some  crops.  These  supple¬ 
ment  the  mailed  inquiry  data  and  help 
to  increase  the  confidence  that  can  be 
put  in  the  data. 

Every  time  I  go  back  home,  I  see 
Dwight  Jones  and  hear  of  his  having 
bought  another  piece  of  land.  He  al¬ 
ways  asks  about  the  national  cattle 
cycle  and  com  prospects.  I  can  see 
his  “tongue  in  his  cheek”  because  it  is 
very  evident  that  he  knows  more  about 
these  things  than  I  do. 

Russell  P.  Handy 
Field  Operations  Division 
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"Bert"  Newells'  LETTER 


I  remember  an  old  mule  that  used  to 
pull  the  clay  car  from  the  claybank  to 
the  brick  mill.  Every  weekday,  he  went 
back  and  forth  over  about  a  half  mile 
of  track.  On  Sunday  when  he  was 
turned  out  to  graze,  it  wouldn’t  be  long 
before  you  would  see  him  just  walking 
up  and  down  that  track. 

We  used  to  joke  about  how  that  dumb 
old  critter  didn’t  know  when  he  was 
well  off,  but  now  I  have  a  sort  of  fel¬ 
low-feeling  for  him.  You  see  I  took 
off  to  pasture  about  4  years  ago,  but 
to  save  my  neck  I  can’t  seem  to  for¬ 
get  old  ties  and  old  associations.  So 
the  other  day  when  Harry  Trelogan 
and  Glenn  Simpson  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  write  a  letter  to  old  friends 
to  sort  of  help  to  celebrate  “A  Century 
of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,”  well, 
how  could  I  say  no. 

There  is  something  about  this  serv¬ 
ice  that  sort  of  gets  into  your  blood. 
Oh,  there  are  a  lot  of  figures  and  re¬ 
ports  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  that 
some  times  get  aggravating — especially 
on  a  nice  day  when  the  outdoors  and 
fields  and  woods  would  look  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  filling  out  a  questionnaire  or 
poring  over  tabulation  sheets  or  regres¬ 


sion  charts.  But  then  you  get  out,  and 
you  remember  how  those  figures  and 
comments  and  letters  from  you  folks 
can  all  come  alive.  They  mean  people, 
and  you  just  want  to  get  back  to  your 
friends.  No  fooling,  that  is  really  true. 

There  is  something  unique  about  this 
organization  and  I  honestly  believe  it 
comes  from  the  attitude,  or  the  kind 
of  raisin’,  as  we  used  to  say,  that  all  of 
us,  reporters  and  statisticians  alike, 
have  had.  We  came  up  through  the 
period  when  the  “work  ethic”  was  the 
honorable  estate.  That  is,  when  you 
want  something  you  pull  off  your  coat 
and  work  for  it.  It’s  the  tough  way, 
but  when  you  get  it,  there  is  an  inner 
feeling  of  pride  that  makes  it  all  worth¬ 
while.  It  reminds  me  of  the  definition 
a  GI  once  gave  for  morale.  He  said, 
“Morale  is  what  makes  you  keep  goin 
when  yo  foots  says  you  kaint.” 

This  is  the  spirit  that  started  this 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service 
and  made  it  the  envy  of  most  other 
countries.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago 
when  farmers  wanted  crop  reports  in 
the  worst  way,  one  farmer  wrote  to  all 
the  agricultural  societies  asking,  “Are 
we  just  going  to  sit  on  our  hands  and 
wait  for  some  one  to  give  it  to  us?” 
He  wasn’t  going  to  just  sit  down  and 
squall  like  a  spoiled  kid  so  he  started 
right  in  to  get  the  job  done  himself.  It 
was  much  too  big  a  job  for  him,  but  it  is 
that  attitude  that  is  still  the  backbone 
of  the  finest  agricultural  reporting 
service  in  the  world. 

Yep,  that’s  what  got  me  back  walking 
down  the  old  track.  Of  course,  I  find 
the  track  along  the  old  road  has  been 
doubled  and  quadrupled.  The  mule  is  a 
great  big  computer  and  other  new¬ 
fangled  things  I  don’t  understand.  If 
the  farmer  who  wrote  that  letter  some 
110  years  ago  could  see  the  Service  now, 
he  probably  would  only  gape  and  say 
“my,  how  he  has  growed.”  But  the  real 
backbone  of  the  Service  is  still  the 
voluntary  reporters  working  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  trained  and  dedicated 
statisticians  with  lots  of  agricultural 
savvy  in  every  State  and  in  Washington. 

There  is  still  lots  to  be  done.  I  won¬ 
der  what  it  will  be  like  in  2066.  You 
and  I  won’t  be  walking  the  track  then, 
but  someone  surely  will  be. 
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WHAT  IN  THE  WORLD  .  .  . 
Will  Bicentennial-celebrators 
In  2066  Look  Back  On 


•“Unless  all  signs  and  portents  fail, 
the  next  century  will  find  spectacular 
advances  in  the  collection,  processing, 
analysis,  distribution,  and  use  of  agri¬ 
cultural  statistics. 

The  world  of  2066  will  have  food 
problems  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
cannot  be  solved  without  the  aid  of 
statistics  that  are  timely,  accurate,  and 
comprehensive  beyond  parallel.  A 
leader  in  2066  will  have  one  of  the  same 
decision-making  needs  as  that  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  in  1066 — more  and 
better  information. 

According  to  demographists,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  United  States  during  the 
ensuing  century  will  swell  to  between 
600  million  and  a  billion,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  world  from  its  present  3 
billion  to  as  much  as  26  billion.  Just 
to  maintain  life  for  these  greatgrand¬ 
children  of  people  not  yet  bom  will  re¬ 
quire  skillful  management  at  all  levels 
and  in  all  aspects  of  production,  proc¬ 
essing,  and  distribution.  The  United 
States  will  not  feed  the  world,  but  its 
“golden  horn  of  plenty”  will  play  a  vital 
role  as  a  significant  and  integrated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  global  supply  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber. 

The  system  of  providing  statistics 
concerning  our  agricultural  economy 
will,  of  necessity,  be  much  more  so¬ 
phisticated.  Although  it  may  excel 
those  of  most  countries,  it  will  be  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  a  worldwide  fact  finding 
and  disseminating  organization. 

The  development  and  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment,  automation,  and  sci¬ 
entific  methodology  is  presently  beyond 
the  Wrights  at  Kitty  Hawk,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  beyond  the  stage  of  airplanes 
during  World  War  I.  Since  progress 
in  this  field  appears  to  occur  in  geo¬ 
metric  progression,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  devices  and  gadgetry  of 
all  kinds  will  have  been  developed  by 
2066  which  will  make  present  methods 
appear  crude  indeed. 

During  the  forthcoming  century,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  every  inch  of 


the  earth’s  surface  will  be  photographed 
in  three-dimensional  color,  and  classi¬ 
fied  minutely  by  infrared  devices,  heat 
reflecting  gauges,  radar  imagers,  and 
other  sensory  instruments. 

Land  use  will  be  recorded  for  analysis 
of  crop  prospects,  livestock  numbers, 
farm  employment,  plant  and  animal 
diseases,  pest  infestations,  condition  of 
buildings  and  houses,  and  related  items 
of  economic  interest.  Community, 
county,  State,  and  national  analyses  of 
these  surveys  will  be  prepared  almost 
instantly  by  equipment  now  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  or  yet  to  be  conceived. 

Today’s  data  transmission  systems 
can  send  300  characters  per  second  on 
a  telephone  wire  and  62,500  characters 
per  second  by  microwave.  In  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  these  speeds  will  seem  slow 
when  such  phenomena  as  the  laser 
beam,  which  transmits  at  the  speed  of 
light,  have  been  harnessed. 

A  national  statistical  center  will  re¬ 
ceive  information  transmitted  simul¬ 
taneously  by  observers  and  sensory 
devices  located  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  World  Statistical  Center  will 
coordinate  and  combine  similar  data  for 
all  nations  so  that  a  continuous  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  current  and  prospective 
supply,  demand,  and  distribution  situa¬ 
tion  can  be  maintained  by  countries  and 
selected  areas. 

The  “known  world”  will  have  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  planets  now  loosely 
identified  as  “heavenly  bodies.”  Statis¬ 
tical  information  concerning  the  in¬ 
habitants,  climate,  soils,  flora  and 
fauna  of  these  distant  places  will  be  of 
interest,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  con¬ 
cern  about  the  manna  crop  on  Mars. 

In  this  country,  the  critical  need  for 
information  will  bring  about  some 
startling  innovations  in  reporting. 
When  necessary  to  obtain  information 
by  personal  visit,  the  interviewer  can 
record  replies  on  a  small  hand-carried 
device  that  transmits  them,  by  Telestar, 
laser  beam  or  some  such  mechanism, 
to  a  central  computing  station.  The 
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interviewer  may  also  use  a  voice  re¬ 
corder  which  can  transmit  sound  in¬ 
stantly  to  a  central  location. 

Vast  amounts  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion,  carefully  catalogued,  indexed,  and 
standardized,  will  be  stored  indefinitely 
in  data  banks  where  it  can  be  instantly 
and  precisely  recalled  for  comparison 
with  current  data  and  for  management 
decisions  and  research  use.  Storage 
and  retrieval  of  billions  of  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  even  today  are  a  relatively 
simple  matter. 

Photographic  images  on  rotating 
disks,  now  in  the  experimental  stage, 
are  expected  to  store  trillions  of  char¬ 
acters  for  prompt  retrieval  and  use. 
Computers  that  can  now  read  a  digit 
in  a  nana-second — a  billionth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond — will  be  museum  pieces  in  another 
hundred  years.  (Incidentally,  not  all 
experiments  have  turned  out  well.  For 
example,  a  business -machines  re¬ 
searcher  successfully  stored  data  in  a 
barrel  of  distilled  water  but  met  defeat 
when  a  truck  rumbling  by  jostled  it  and 
scrambled  the  data.) 

Optical  scanners  can  read  typewrit¬ 
ten  numbers  and  the  printed  page,  and 
convert  the  information  into  computer 
language  for  analysis,  but  they  “choke- 
up”  on  script.  However,  the  scanning 
and  transmission  of  handwriting  will 
inevitably  be  made  possible  by  exceed¬ 
ingly  fast  computers  that  can  manipu¬ 
late  and  decipher  the  innumerable 
variations  in  the  written  word.  The 
translation  of  a  printed  page  from  one 
language  into  another  is  happening 
now,  and  a  similar  manipulation  of 
handwritten  material  will  no  doubt  be 
possible  within  a  generation. 

The  conversion  from  voice  to  printed 
page,  translation  into  a  desired  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  reversal  back  to  voice 
again  will  be  a  routine  practice  in  2066 
and  probably  much  sooner. 

By  2066,  commands  will  be  issued  to 
a  battalion  of  computers  that  will  re¬ 
spond  with  an  alacrity  and  precision 
never  dreamed  of  by  a  marching  drill 
unit.  All  these  marvels  will  be  put  to 
use  by  statisticians  when  their  needs, 
funds,  and  state  of  the  art  blend. 

The  fathomless  oceans  will  become  a 
bountiful  source  of  food  by  2066. 
Sonar  devices,  currently  used  to  locate 


schools  of  fish,  will  be  improved  and 
dispensed  purposely  over  the  surface  of 
the  seven  seas  to  relay  information  to 
the  statistical  center  concerning  the 
location,  number,  size,  and  kind  of  fish 
at  a  given  time.  Comparable  sensors 
will  be  standard  equipment  on  harvest¬ 
ing  and  processing  machines  through¬ 
out  the  universe. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  weather 
will  be  under  quite  rigid  control  by  2066. 
In  Spain,  the  rain  will  not  fall  “mainly 
on  the  plain”  but  wherever  the  weath- 
ermaker  decides  it  is  most  needed. 
However,  the  synergistic  effects  of 
precipitation,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
fungicides,  soil  types,  topography,  and 
cultural  practices  will  continue  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  varied  production  pattern. 
Therefore,  periodic  appraisals  of  pros¬ 
pects  will  be  essential  so  that  food  sup¬ 
plies  can  be  distributed  to  the  hungry 
mouths  of  the  world’s  population. 

Vastly  improved  transportation  by 
land,  sea,  and  air,  and  enhanced 
economic  ability  of  the  masses  to  satisfy 
their  wants  and  appetites  will  make 
such  items  available  on  any  comer. 
Huge  freight  vehicles  that  roll  on  cush¬ 
ions  of  air  will  distribute  agricultural 
produce  far  and  wide.  Vaccum  tubes 
of  noncorrosive  material,  submerged  to 
quiet  depths  of  the  sea,  will  transfer 
products  from  continent  to  continent  in 
less  time  than  our  pipelines  move  oil 
from  Texas  to  New  Jersey. 

The  development  of  edible  plants  and 
marine  animals  that  can  be  produced  in 
the  sea  will  make  ocean- farming  a 
thriving  enterprise.  Through  the 
power  of  atomic  energy,  the  capacity  to 
convert  salt  water  into  fresh  water  suit¬ 
able  for  irrigation  will  make  deserts 
truly  blossom  like  the  rose — opening  up 
vast  new  areas  for  agricultural  use. 
Satellites  equipped  with  seeing-eye  and 
sonic  devices  will  record  these  develop¬ 
ments,  aided  when  necessary  by  observ¬ 
ers  in  manned  orbiting  stations. 

The  job  of  the  agricultural  statis¬ 
tician  will  have  changed  over  the  cen¬ 
tury,  with  emphasis  on  long-range, 
comprehensive,  detailed,  and  precise 
planning.  Planning  feasibility  studies, 
creating  forecasting  and  estimating 
models,  programing  operations,  and 
evaluating  and  interpreting  survey  re¬ 
sults  that  must  be  highly  functional  will 
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occupy  the  talents  of  the  agricultural 
statistician  in  2066. 

Will  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
knowledge  readily  available  and  the 
pervasiveness  of  communications  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  statisticians?  Even 
today  an  executive  can  key  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  computer  and  get  an  immediate 
answer  back  on  a  TV  screen,  a  printed 
page,  or  an  audio  response  unit  in  a 
male  or  female  voice. 

But  man,  who  is  something  of  a 
marvel  himself,  will  still  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  2066.  The  knowledge 
the  average  person  carries  in  his  head 
would  require  an  electronic  storage 
facility  the  size  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  And  man  is  by  necessity 
resourceful.  To  illustrate:  In  wintry 
Wisconsin  there  is  a  widespread  need 
by  farmers,  construction  engineers,  and 
highway  officials  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  depth  that  the  ground 
is  frozen.  But  where  can  you  get 
such  facts  for  each  community?  From 
grave  diggers,  of  course.  So  during 
the  long  cold  season,  grave  diggers 
throughout  the  State,  delighted  to  be 
of  service  to  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dead,  carefully  measure  and  report  the 
depth  of  the  frost  line.  By  2066, 
the  advent  of  more  scientific  tech¬ 
niques  will  have  obviated  such  ghoulish 
surveys. 

Years  ago  when  the  largest  telescope 
then  devised  was  being  constructed, 
speculation  was  rampant  as  to  what 
would  be  seen  by  the  scientists  when 
they  looked  through  their  new  and 
powerful  telescope.  Some  said  they 
would  see  Mars  better  than  it  had  ever 
been  seen  before,  others  were  enthralled 
by  prospects  of  a  closeup  view  of  Venus 
and  the  Milky  Way.  Finally  a  wise 
man  said,  “I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
they  will  see  when  they  look  through 
their  new  telescope.  They  will  see  the 
need  for  a  bigger  telescope.” 

And  so  it  will  be  in  2066.  After  the 
agricultural  statistician  has  studied  the 
results  wrought  by  his  galaxy  of  scien¬ 
tific  data-collection  facilities,  analytical 
paraphernalia,  and  communications 
media,  he  will  conclude  then,  as  he 
does  now,  that  what  he  needs  is  a 
“bigger  telescope.” 

Emerson  M.  Brooks 
Field  Operations  Division 
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